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Homeland Insecurity 

CHERTOFF APPOINTMENT SPARKS DISMAY IN NYC IMMIGRANT COMMUNITIES 



MONAMI MAUUK, founder of Desis Rising Up 
& Moving fights detention of Arabs. South Asians 
and Muslim immigrants. 


By Mike Schuwerk 

A s the federal government prepares 
to triple the capacity of its immi¬ 
grant detention centers, Michael 
Chert off — the man who spearheaded 
sweeping arrests of hundteds, and more 
likely thousands, of immigrants in the 
New Yotk area - will most likely move on 
to implement similar policies as Secretary 
of Homeland Security. The Indyperdeni 
spoke with Monami Maulik. founder of 
the anti-detention group Desis Rising Up 
and Moving (DRUM) about ChertofFs 
nomination and (he growing liomeland 
security industry. 

MS: What are your thought! on Michael 
Chertofft nomination to be the next secretary 
of Homeland Security? 

MM: The initial reaction was tliat this 
was a guy that played a major role in die 
post 9-11 roundups and detentions, par¬ 
ticularly of Arab. South Asian and Muslim 
men. It is quite an insult that he's now 
going to be the head of the Department of 
Homeland Security. It's going to be a very 
harsh four years. 

Chertoff headed the Department of Justice'! 
iriminal division from 2001 to 200}. How 
did he respond to 9-11 totally? 

Immediately after 9-11 the govern¬ 
ment’s eventual report said up to 800, 
but doing this wotk on the ground our 
understanding was that it was several 
thousand Arab. South Asian and Muslim 
men were rounded up through collabora¬ 
tion between state and local police, the FBI, 
and the INS, and were detained pretty much 
indefinitely. The men for the most part were 
held not on any criminal charges, or charges 
related to tertotism, but as so-called material 
witnesses. Our understanding is tiiat there 
were over 2,000 or perhaps many more men 
held as material witnesses, for as long as three 
months to over a year. Most of these men 
eventually were deported, not based on crim¬ 
inal violations or because they wete shown to 
have anything to do with tetrotism, but 
based on civil immigration violations. 

Did anything change after the Department of 
Just he ( DOJ) Inspector General critic tied these 
detention i in hit report? 

The report interviewed and documented the 
conditions of 800 post 9-11 detainees within 
Passaic County Jail and the Metropolitan 
Detention Center in Brooklyn. It focused on 


those two facilities. Post 9-11 detainees were 
held in 10 to 15 facilities. So it didn't docu¬ 
ment all of the conditions. The report did con¬ 
demn using this method of pre-emptive 
attack, going out and finding people wlto are 
potential terrorists, racially profiling tlsem and 
targeting them. But what we've seen is tliat 
the DOJ has continued policies that have the 
same impact in different ways, such as the 
Special Registration Program. Alter this 
report was produced there was no point wlserc 
the Iseads of the DOJ or the government apol¬ 
ogized or acknowledged that this had hap¬ 
pened, but instead implemented the Special 
Registration Program which was a new phase 
of racial profiling and targeting of the same 
communities. 

How hate the detentioni impacted immigrant 
comma mtiei? 

Just for our membership alone we've seen 


over 250-300 of our members 
deported. All of those, primarily men, 
have left behind children and wives 
here in New York whose families have 
been devastated. We've heard in rise 
Pakistani community tliat a quarter of 
the population is now gone, largely 
because of the detentions and deporta¬ 
tions but also because families went 
underground or tried to seek asylum in 
Canada. To this day we're losing peo¬ 
ple as a result of these policies. 

It has become a situation where 
communities live in constant fear of 
not just law enforcement, but of sim¬ 
ple day to day things like going to 
emergency rooms and hospitals, going 
to renew food stamps, going to rise 
Department of Motor Vehicles to 
renew a driver's license. This level of 
collaboration with Immigration, live 
Department of Homeland Security, 
Department of Motor Vehicles, wel¬ 
fare. hospitals, police makes communi¬ 
ties live in constant fear to access 
basic services and move about in their 
communities. 

Are the uolalioni people are being 
deported for normally enforced? 

Absolutely not. They still are not 
enforced. The number of absconders - 
people with deportation orders in their 
name - is huge, it’s several hundred 
thousand. Wlut the DOJ did after 9-11 
was produce a list of about 6,000 of 
those people who were of Muslim, 
South Asian and Arab background and 
go around knocking on doors and workplaces 
locking for people with tliese names. It was 
racial profiling. 

The intelligence reform bill pat ted by Con grill in 
December adds 40,000 beds tn federal detention cen¬ 
ters ottr the next fine yean. What do you tee at the 
national implications of Chertoff i appointment ? 

I think it is going to accelerate the creation 
of a very massive immigrant enforcement and 
detention system tliat is going to mitror else 
existing prison industrial complex. I see it as 
part of a plan to create a large immigrant 
enforcement system that, like the prison 
system, makes profits for a lot of private cor¬ 
porations and allows rise government to con¬ 
tinue pointing tlie linger and focus on enforce¬ 
ment and catry out the domestic war on teiror, 
particularly against people of color and immi¬ 
grant communities. 

For more information: drurnnation.org 
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UNGOVERNABLE: Police clash with a post-parada shoot party. 


Rowdy Protests Disrupt Streets of D.C. For Bush Inauguration 


SANTA CRUZ: More than 400 
protestors turned out for a 
march and rally. Gathering on 
tho stops of tho county court¬ 
house. people heard musicians 
and spoakers before collec¬ 
tively taking an oath of office 
as President Pro-Tern of the 
United States. Since no 8i>los 
were on hand, a copy of 
Zinn's A People's History of 
the United States was used. 
PHILADELPHIA: 200 
marchers converged on City 
Hall. 

WESTERN MASS: Amid drum 
ming. songs and lively chants, 
demonstrators made it abun¬ 
dantly dear to onlookers that 
they were entirely opposed to 
'a $40 million pep rally for the 
second stolen oloction.* 

SAN FRANCISCO: 8.000 peo¬ 
ple marched. 

PORTLAND: Two people locked 
themselves to gas station 
pumps at a Chevron station. 
LOS ANGELES: Several thou¬ 
sand people marched. 
AUSTIN: Hundreds marched, 
including Critical Mass bike 
riders. Police randomly 
arrested people and 'taserod' 
at least one youth. 
MILWAUKEE: Several hundred 
protested. 

TUCSON: 400-500 people 
marched downtown in front of 
the Federal Building. 

NEW ORLEANS: 1,500 
protested, twice tho site of 
previous anti-war marches. 
ATLANTA: 450 gathered to 
stand in solidarity with those 
in D.C. and in dozens of 
other cities across the 
nation. The chant was ‘No 
Mandate.' 

LAS VEGAS: 25 protested. 
MINNEAPOLIS: Seventy-five 
people braved the cold and 
snow to protest Bush's inau¬ 
guration, and marched to a 
local army recruiting station. 


D espite claims of a mandate, 
massive protests disrupted 
George W. Bush's inaugu¬ 
ration in Washington D.C. as 
hecklers lined else parade route and 
clashed with police, at one point 
bringing the president's motorcade 
to a halt. Polite deployed pepper 
spray and batons tluaughout the 
day and arrested at least 13 people. 

One of the largest events was a 
permitted rally and march hosted 
by the D.C. Anti-War Network 
(DAWN) and supported by Code 
Pink, Mobilization for Global 
Justice and several other anti-war 
groups. Organizers estimated the 
crowd at over 3.000. Additional 
protests were organized by Inter¬ 
national ANSWER right on the 
parade route and Washington D.C. 
anarchists througlmut die city. 

As the match turned toward 
McPherson Square, a much 
smaller group broke off and 17 
members of DAWN held a pre¬ 
planned "die-in," covering parts 
of tlieir clotlies, faces and I lands 
with fake blood and lying in the 
intersection. 

The Black Bloc, a militant 
protest tactic where demonstrators 
dress alike to avoid police identifi¬ 


cation also made a dramatic re¬ 
appearance. 

"We're anarchists, socialist, all 
kinds of people," a woman going by 
the name Blood Red said of die two 
to tluee hundred people gatltering 
at die entrance to Chinatown in 
prepuation to return to die parade 
route. "Everybody over here wants 
liberation. It's not just about Bush, 
it's about die whole system.” 

Polite closed in on them, forcing 
hundreds of protesters parallel to 
the parade but several blocks and 
some rather large fences away. 
Widi police in slow pursuit, sev¬ 
eral in the group employed 
wooden pallets and overturned 
orange construction barrels as bar¬ 
ricades while one young protester 
ran along die side of the street 
spray-painting red swaths on sev¬ 
eral cars and sports utility vehicles. 

Along the Inaugural Parade 
route, thousands of demonstrators 
mixed with Bush supporters, 
wielding protest signs and chant¬ 
ing at the passing festivities. 
Lines to enter die parade snaked 
entire city blocks in the city’s 
northwest quadrant, demonstra¬ 
tors standing cheek by fowl with 
Bush supporters all vied for a 


fleeting opportunity to get their 
message out to Bush. 

Following the appearance of 
Bush’s motorcade, demonstrators 
lit two American flags on lire and 
received a chemical (losing as city 
police emptied canister upon canis¬ 
ter of pepper spray and Bush sup¬ 
porters rained ke down on diem 
from a neighboring balcony. 

Later in the day, protesters gadi- 
ered near Union Station to crash an 
inaugural parry. The counter-party, 
dubbed the "Got Freedom? 
Inaugural Ball," organized by Code 
Pink. The Ronald Reagan Home for 
the Criminally Insane and others, 
eventually overwhelmed polke wlio 
gave up trying to corral die demon¬ 
strators onto a sidewalk area across 
from die oflkiol event. 

Anarchist groups went trashing 
in the trendy Adams Morgan neigh¬ 
borhood when a group of between 
one and two hundred young peo¬ 
ple poured out of a punk show 
brandishing torches and smashing 
up corporate businesses, includ¬ 
ing Riggs Bank and Citibank. 

Tbn rtptrt uui adapted fnm a New 
Srandard nptrt by Bnndaa Coyvr O 
Ariel la C'abn; and puli on D.C. and 
NYC Indfnudu. 


Breaking Consensus 


By Ju> Bkandt 

The Black Bloc made i 
malic return to form, disrupt¬ 
ing Bush's inaugural celebra¬ 
tion and announcing to the 
world that "he's not our presi¬ 
dent." 

Militant tactics retreated after 
September 11. Concerned with 
popular perceptions of de-con- 
texturalized political violence 
and subjected to brutal polking, 
many activists focused on legal 
mass marches and educational 
work instead of direct confron¬ 
tation. But alter millions have 
marched and the war threatens 


to spread, it looks like the truce 
is ofl'. Young people in ski masks 
declared their independence on 
the streets of D.C. Where they 
are going still remains to be 
seen. This war won't stop itself. 

Direct action is more than just 
smashing bunk windows, even if 
that is one bright color on the 
paletce. It is about making live 
changes we want to see instead 
of merely engaging in symbolic 
petitions and placard-waving. 
Militancy in and of itself doesn't 
escape that dynamic, but it 
does break die false consensus of 
loyal opposition and let die world 
know diat some Americans get it. 


from the newswire 

Militants 
Rise Again 


HOURS AFTER the main protests along the 
inaugural route. 150 young anarchists 
poured out of a punk show in the Adams 
Morgan neighborhood carrying torches and 
smashing up banks, police cars and a D.C. 
police substation. The incident was the third 
reported clash between anti-authoritarians 
and police during the inauguration. 

Discussion about tho return of militant tac¬ 
tics Hared across the Indymedia notwork. 
particularly at dc.indymodia.org. Using an 
'operypublishing' system that doesn't track 
tho IP addresses of users, hundreds of peo¬ 
ple debated the significance of political mili¬ 
tancy and the role of anarchists. The following 
excerpts are edited for clarity. —JB 

Hm: Tho targots of tho vandalism wore Citi¬ 
bank, a woU-known urban slumlord and global 
destroyer of tho environment: McDonalds and 
Taco Bell are notoriously bad and Riggs Bank 
is closely tied to CIA brutality and helped [for¬ 
mer Chilean dictator) Pinochet hide millions. 
The march did not smash up Adams Morgan 
boutiques, bodegas or local shops. 

Bung: The anarchists finally carried out their 
plans for a •riot" Hmmm, lot me chock... 
Ybp, the war's still going. Okay...NEXT! 
Mung: Tho liberals carried out their plans for 
a 'peaceful protest.’ Hmmm, lot mo chock... 
Ylip, the war's still going. Okay...NEXT! 

Fired Up: There is obviously a nood for 
more militant action right now in the most 
effective, organized and thought-out way 
possible. Many kids got away with it That's 
an accomplishment. 

Drew Poe: People came out to show the 
State, tho world and oach other that wo are 
still hero. It is possible lo confront iL It's 
important to not only focus on the horrors of 
this government and its imperialism, but on 
what we can do about H and that what wo do 
can have an effect. 

Totho barricade s.tk: If wo keep trying to make 
ourselves "look good* to the bourgeois cor¬ 
porate media, we're not going to have any 
sort of "revolution." 

©witness: Saying wo should only bo 'nonvio¬ 
lent* is the same as saying we should only be 
'violent’ to bring change. Wo all need to sup¬ 
port a diversity of taeb'es. 

Boo: 'True revolutionaries begin In tho heart,' 
said Che. How can wo win by playing tho game 
of our oppressor? 

Chilling: I've always been an anarchist, but 
I’m older now... I’m realizing that direct action 
at protests doesn't do much at all. If you want 
to start a revolution, that is best loft to back¬ 
rooms whore it is most effocb'vo... but in tho 
public oye, it just makes all of us look bad. 
Really this is what it's about: getting our mes¬ 
sage across. This really hit me hard when I 
heard someone say to their child In response 
to a question: "They want to destroy thoir own 
country...' That is completely tho wrong 
answer. Wo don't want to desboy our own 
counby, we want to save it from tho people 
who actually really are desboying iL 
Eric Blair: To only look at the miOtary-liko 
aspects misses the main point that this Is a 
political sbugglo. Bush is a small part of a 
bigger system. 

This NY © Salutes You: Tho days of march¬ 
ing around in circles are over. Days of insur¬ 
rection lie ahead. Fascism may be coming to 
America, but it's gonna have a damn hard 
b'mo with resistance like this. More fire. 
APOC (Don't Call Me Patriot): Our ideas, 
our politics, our actions keep changing and 
our actions will koep changing. Wo do work 
whore wo live that keeps changing. We're not 
trying to 'save* this country at all, the 
American project is a murderous, racist, sex¬ 
ist. Imperialist, gonocidal project It began 
that way and is still that way, no matter what 
words they use to dross it up. 
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BUSH'S NEW TEAM 


Welcome to the Loony Bin 

Bush has been restocking the upper echelons of his administration as he moves into his second term. For every high 
profile loyalist like a Coodoleezza Rice or Alberto Gonzales (not to mention Bemle Kerik), many other right-wing radicals 
have sailed into h@i office almost unnoticed. —Mike Burke 


White House 
Domestic Policy 
Advisor 

Claude Allen 

On Jan. 6 Bush tapped 
this former Jesse Helms 
aide to become his new 
Domestic Policy Advisor in a 
move seen as a major vic¬ 
tory for Christian fundamen¬ 
talists. In the LA Weekly. 
Doug Ireland described Allen 
as a "notorious homophobe, 
a ferocious enemy of abor¬ 
tion and an opponent of 
safe-sex education who for years has been one of the AIDS 
community's principal enemies." 

During his three-year stint as Deputy Health and Human 
Services Secretary. Ireland reports, Allen led a witch-hunt 
that investigated all of the AIDS service organizations 
receiving any federal funding including New York City’s Gay 
Men’s Health Crisis. 

Allen first came to prominence in the early 1980s whon 
he became one of Helms' first African-American aides. In 
1984 Allen accused a Democratic opponont of Helms as 
having ties "with the queers" and "radical feminists.' 

Bush had nominated him for a seat on the 4th Circuit 
U.S. Appeals court in 2003. but he failed to receive 
Senate confirmation. 


Energy Secretary Nominee 

Samuel Bodman 

Nuclear and energy lobbyists must have been rejoicing 
when President Bush nominated Samuel Bodman to head 
the Department of Energy. Overseeing tho country's energy 
policy will soon bo a man who advocates for the construction 
of new nuclear plants and who has vowed to be an "energetic 
advocato* for opening tho Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska to oil and gas drilling. 

A Bush loyalist. Bodman has worked in the administra¬ 
tion since 2001 . first as deputy commerce secretary then 
deputy treasury secretary. The Sierra Club criticized his 
handsoff position on global warming when he oversaw the 
work of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency. 
Sierra Club Executive Director Carl Pope said. "Ho was lit¬ 
erally in charge of watching the polar ice caps melt.* 

Before he took public office, BoOnan headod the Texas- 
based chemical company Cabot. Twice during his tenure, the 
government fined Cabot for failing to report hazardous spells 
and not complying with federal cleanup orders. Countemmch 

reports that in 1997 
Cabot's refineries r» 
loasod 54.000 tons 
of toxic emissions 
into the air making it 
the state’s fourth 
worst toxic (Xjfluler. 


Health & Human Services Nominee 

Michael Leavitt 

"Extremely anti-choice' 
is how Senator Jon Corzine 
describes Bush’s nominee 
who will oversee the Food 
and Drug Administration, 
the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, the 
National Institutes of 
Health and the Indian 
Health Service. 

Leavitt the curront head 
of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, also 
opposes stem cell 
rosoarch. 

As governor of Utah he 
oversaw a controversial 
overhaul of Medicaid that 
cut health care for the 
poorest Medicaid benefici¬ 
aries to pay for inadequate 
health benefits for others. 

Leavitt, a Mormon, also has deep ties to the insurance 
industry. He is the former president and CEO of the Leavitt 
Group, tho nation's 27th largest insurance company. His 
brother now heads tho company but he still maintains an 
investment worth between $5 and S25 million. 





The Marrige of Church & State 

Bush Bypasses Congress to Expand Faith-Based Programs 



By Don Monkerud 

T he Bush administration's expansion ul 
faidi-hised social service programs may 
be creating an "unbridgeable divide" 
between religious groups and secular interests. 

When Congress refused to pass President 
Bush's proposals to lower the long-standing 
burners against spreading die gospel in pub¬ 
licly funded social service programs. Bush 
used administrative roles to integrate reli¬ 
gion into social welfare programs. 

Bush set up faith-based offices in ten fed¬ 
eral agencies including the Department of 
Agriculture, the Agency for International 
Development and the Department of Com¬ 
merce. inc teased funding for religious-spon¬ 
sored programs and connected a vast network 
of religious groups, which Republicans 
appealed to in the 2004 election. 

Such changes now allow churches to dis¬ 
criminate based on religious belief, and to use 
federal funds to renovate and build places of 
worship. In practical terms, religion is creep¬ 
ing into government -sponsored social serv¬ 
ices as never before. 

Once considered a "cult,” Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon and his Unification Church now 
receive government giants to teach “healthy 
marriage" programs. Josephine Hauer, a 
Unification leader, works for the Department 
of Healdi and Human Services (HHS) and 
told a seminar of religious leaders in Oakland 
« California, "I want to nuke this a marriage 
culture.’’ The seminar was sponsored by a 
1366,179 grant from HHS. 

, Richard Panzer, another Unification 
ft leader, rons Free Teens USA, which received 
§ a $475,000 grant for after-school abstinence 
9 programs in New Jersey. David Capprara, for- 
— mer president of a group funded by Moon’s 
• Washington Times Foundation, currently 


tuns the U.S. Corporation for National and 
Community Service, which oversees groups 
such as the AmeriCorps Vista program. 

Although he criticized the Faith-Based 
initiative as “a Pandoras box," Pat Robertson, 
founder of the right-wing Christian Coalition, 
received a $500,000 grant from HHS for 
Operation Blessing to support international 
hunger relief. 

Overall in 2003, die number of religious 
groups receiving HHS funding increased 41 
percent from 483 to 680 programs in 2003, and 
now account for $1.17 billion cf social service 
funds. Florida even has a "faith-based" prison — 
the first in the nation. 

According to Wilfred McClay, professor of 
history and humanities at die University of 
Tennessee. Bush's changes are "a dramatic 
change" from post practices. Tlie push to 
encourage religious groups to address social 
problems is a continuation of Clinton's welfare 
reform, which allowed religious organizations 
co compete for social welfare service funds. 


McClay points out that tlse separation of 
church and state goes back to early American 
church leaders such as Roger Williams. 
McClay predicts that there will be "lots of 
rhetoric" but not much legislative or execu¬ 
tive action on die issue in the coming four 
years. "Misgivings about emphasizing the 
'armies of com piss ion - don’t always come 
from secular groups," McClay emphasizes, 
'but also from religious groups afraid that 
dieir religious mission will be corrupted by 
government money." 

Tom Barry, policy director for the 
Intethemispheric Resource Center, traces reli¬ 
gious involvement in government from Ronald 
Reagan, who based U.S. foreign policy on 
moral clarity combined widi military might. 
Since then, a number of dunk tanks along with 
conservative and neo-conservative groups 
began framing foreign policy in moral terms. 

“These groups want to spread Judeo- 
Christian values around the world," says Barry. 
"They support a national secutity policy based 


on preventive war to spread U.S. ethical and 
moral values as supetior to other values." 

Bush contributed to die so-called cultural 
wars by rejecting die separation of church 
and state "in favor of risetorica! and policy 
initiatives that brought religion nor only into 
the public sphere but also directly into gov¬ 
ernment," says Barry. 

Right-wing policy groups are also uifilirat- 
ing the United Nations, which the Christian 
Right formerly criticized as secular in order to 
reshape the U.N. agenda. Groups such as die 
Family Research Council and die American 
Life League arc seeking U.N. status to oppose 
abortion, restrict women’s rights to birdi con¬ 
trol and promote "traditional values." 

While there is opposition to integrating 
government and religion within (be religious 
community, Mark Silk, director ol the 
Leonard E. Greenberg Center fur the Study of 
Religion in Public Life at Trinity College, 
finds that Bush is relying upon an activist 
base of Republicans composed primarily of 
white evangelicals. 

Historically, religious leaders opposed gov¬ 
ernment funding of religious groups primarily 
because of anti-Catholicism. '‘Tliere was no way 
conservative Protestants wanted to underwrite 
a Catholic parochial education." says Silk. "But 
after Protestants established dieir own schools 
to avoid integration, diey dunged." 

Wliedier religious bdief helps people over¬ 
come social problems remains to be seen, but 
Silk points out diar many religious groups, 
such as Catholic Charities, chose to become sec¬ 
ular social service providers. Tlie friction begins 
when they prosdytize and become political. 

"It’s tough when issues become identified in 
religious communities as mantis of faith 
rather dun public issues that need compro¬ 
mise," Silk says. "There’s always a concern 
when religion creates an unbridgeable divide." 
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DEATH OF A TRADESMAN 

A Corrupt Industry Killed My Father 


President George W. Bush is urging 
Congress to change the way people arc 
compensated for diseases caused by 
asbestos, claiming frivolous lawsuits are 
bankrupting companies and causing people 
to lose jobs. My jaw dropped upon learning 
this. How could anyone defend corpora¬ 
tions that had manufactured such a deadly 
substance and hid all evidence of its harm¬ 
ful effects for decades? 

By William Brandon Jourdan 

F ive years ago, my father, William Wayne Jourdan, died 
of mesothelioma, a rare form of cancer caused by 
asbestos. He was an insulation worker for 34 years. I had 
never lteard of mesothelioma until a month before his death. 
My family didn't know that he was dying until then, but he 
had been ill for around six mondis. In that time period, he lost 
60 pounds and could barely breathe. It was difficult watching 
a strong working man grow weak and helpless. The man who 
would bnig about squatting 400 pounds and his ability to 
work 12 -hour days turned into someone who could not leave a 
hospital bed or breathe without the aid of a respirator. He was 
a proud, wcll-respccted man in tlse small southern town where 
we lived. His death was incredibly hard for my family. 

Upon discovering that my father's illness was caused by his 
exposure to asbestos, my brotlser did some research and found 
a lawyer to file suit against the companies responsible. This 
decision ended up saving my family from poverty. Alter my 
father's death, we were left with over $70,000 of medical 
bilb, a mortgage that was far from being paid, and my col¬ 
lege bilb. My mutlier was struggling to pay her high medical 
bills because of her recurring problems with melanoma. A 
year after my father's death, we were awarded a settlement 
that allowed us to pay off much of the debt that we had accu¬ 
mulated following his passing. 

The Environmental Working Group estimates tliat since 
1979 up to 230,000 Americans have died as a result of expo¬ 
sure to asbestos. People who work with asbestos are 20 times 
more likely to develop lung cancer than smokers. Other than 
lung cancer, there are two signature illnesses from asbestos, 
asbestos is and mesothelioma, both affecting the respiratory sys¬ 
tem. Workers who continually inltile asbestos fibers also swal¬ 
low them, which raises the likelihood of developing gastro¬ 
intestinal (Gl) cancers. The link between asbestos and GI can¬ 


cer is contested by the asbestos industry and its insurance com¬ 
panies, but the Occupational Health and Safety Administration 
and World Health Organization have concluded that asbestos 
does cause Gl cancer. 

Despite all of tlse dangers of asbestos, it is still legal within 
die United Stares. Asbestos companies became aware of the 
deadliness of their products in the 1930s, but did nothing 
about it. In fact, many companies aggressively resisted 
requests for financial or medical aid and support. They hid 
unambiguous scientific evidence of asbestos-related injury 
and death. The asbestos industry and its insurers offered no 
meaningful solutions until a small number of people went to 
court seeking justice and began to win. 

Halliburton, a company formerly run by Vice President Dick 
Cheney, has two subsidiaries that manufactured asbestos, KBR 
and Dll. When Bush referred to companies that were being 
forced into bankruptcy, be was referring to these among others 
Both have filed Chapter 11. This doesn't mean they’ are liqui¬ 
dating their assets and closing their doors. Chapter 11 allows a 
company to dodge litigation, consolidate liability, and protect 
die company and all of its subsidiaries from future liability. For 
years, these Halliburton subsidiaries have used Chapter 11 to 
fight paying tlse money they originally agreed to pay die fami¬ 
lies of asbestos victims. Chapter 11 was amended by Congress 
in 1994 to peovide special protection for companies with 
asbestos liability (Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1994). As a result 
of Dll and KBR filing for a Chapter 11, many families received 
only a portion cf their settlements, on grounds diat these com¬ 
panies are bankrupt. 

Now Bush is saying that these companies need additional 
protection from "frivolous lawsuits." Tlse money trail leads 
straight to die White House. Cheney's former company and 
odiers are suffering after producing a material tliat killed hun¬ 
dreds of diousands of workers. 1 for one feel no sympathy. As 
for the claim that many of diose filing lawsuits (use not yet 
contracted cancer, this seems natural: once someone develops a 
disease such as mesodielioma, diey have less dian two years to 
live. Filing a lawsuit as soon as any medical problems surface 
could help a family pay for die medical bills tliat pile up once 
the condition develops into full-fledged cancer. 

The asbestos epidemic is a public health crisis, not a bank¬ 
ruptcy crisis. Tort reform will allow large corporations guilty 
of serious crimes to avoid litigation. Bush sees the companies 
as die victims of relentless lawsuits, when the real victims are 
those who have been exposed to the deadly products of this 
corrupt industry. Workers exposed to asbestos had no idea of 
die serious effects of exposure. Victims of asbestos exposure 
should not have to wait until dieir deathbed to receive com¬ 
pensation. If Bush is really interested in fixing the asbestos 
litigation problem, he should push for a complete ban on all 
products containing asbestos. 



ANTIWAR BOOTCAMP: Military counter- 
recruitment activste from across the city 
mot Jan. 15-16 to plot now strategics for 
keeping young people out of tho war. 

Photo by Antrim Cashoy 


GOP SEEKS TO LIMIT 
ANTI-CORPORATE 
'LIABILITY' LAWSUITS 


By Ann Scmnbder 

S peaking in Illinois on Jan. 5. President Bush 
roforrod to two physicians who scaled back their 
practice duo to a dou¬ 
bling of medical malpractice 
insurance premiums. He said I HE a 

■junk lawsuits' wore tho roa- UCflDI E C 
son rural areas wore under- | LUiLL w 
served by doctors. I AIM VCD 

His plan of action? LHVV I Cl! 

Eliminate class action suits. 

Impose caps on damagos, and 

require plaintiffs to produce greater evidence of malprac¬ 
tice before punitive damages can bo awardod. Currently, 
anyone who is injured can file suit in state court and 
attempt to prove that tho defendant caused their Injury. 

A judge or jury assesses the amount of damages, tak¬ 
ing Into account tho blameworthy conduct of tho person 
or company sued. Class action suits hove been espe¬ 
cially effective m protecting consumers becauso they 
allow largo groups of people to stand trial at once and 
punish companies who profit at tho oxponse of thoir cus¬ 
tomers' safety. 

When Bush entered tho Toxas Governor's mansion in 
1995. ho proclaimed there was a 'state of emergency* in 
the civil justice system, and he made tort reform his first 
priority. Now that ho Is in the White House, he blames tort 
lawyors for 'clogging your local courts' ard proposes to 
send tort cases into federal courts, which lack judges and 
are overburdened with drug felonies. 

Though Bush claims that the courts are 'tilted toward 
plaintiffs’ lawyers,' nationafly, only 48 percent of tort plain¬ 
tiffs who go to trial prevafl over the defendant 

Corporate America Tries To Escape Accountability 

Tho American Tort Reform Association (ATRA) is a coali¬ 
tion of more than 300 corporations and associations that 
seek Immunity from lawsuits. Since 1991, it has funded 
27 active groups in 18 states to weaken stato tort laws. 
One theme of their media campaign is that juries are out 
of control. To end the problem, they propose to impose 
monetary caps on non-economic ('pain and suffering') 
and punitive damages. 

But Public Citizen, a national consumer advocacy 
group, points to a 2000 Department of Justice study that 
determined punitive damagos were only awarded in 3.3 
percent of all state tort trials, and tliat the avorago award 
was only $38,000. The same study showed that between 
1992 and 1996, tho average jury award actually declined 
47 percent from $57,000 to $30,000. Tho median final 
award of all personal injury lawsuits in state courts was 
$31,000. 

And there is no evidence that damage caps would 
reduce practitioners’ insurance premiums. ATRA hasn't 
boon able to name any states m which premiums have 
decreased following Implementation of 'tort reform.' 

In Now Jersey, in Juno 2002. an assemblyman con¬ 
vened hearings and asked Patricia Costanto, CEO of a 
malpractice insurer, '(Aire you telling tho insured physi¬ 
cians In New Jersey that if this State Legislature passes 
caps that you’ll guarantee that you won't raise your pre¬ 
miums, in fact, you’ll reduce them?* Costante replied: 
-No. I’m not tolling you (or them] that' 

During Bush’s tenure as governor, tho stato of Toxas 
passed a law changing tho standard of evidence required 
to obtain punitive damagos from a mere 'preponderance 
of the evidence* to 'clear and convincing evidence' of 
malfeasance. It also nullified joint and several liability, 
which awardod damages against any other parties who 
contributed to tho plaintiffs injury. ATRA calls this the 
'doep pocket' clause, bocauso in practice tho defendant 5j 
with the most money will be the one required to pay for 
all of the injuries. 

Now, Texas plaintiffs will have tho additional burden of 
showing that ono company had at loast 51 percent 
responsibility for tho injury before any money can be 
awardod. Therefore, if two parties are equally liable for 
an Injury, there can be no recovery. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, elimi¬ 
nating all of the costs of medical malpractice would 
only cut tho total amount spent on health care by one- 
half of ono percent. Wo do have a problem, and it’s tho 
right wing's plan for tort reform. 

The People 's Lawyer Is a pm feet at the National Lawyers 
Guild. NYC Chapter Contact the chapter at www.nignyc.org or 
at (212) 679S018. 
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HOUSING GROUPS BATTLE FOR 
BATTERY PARK $$ 


“This is a problem that has gone without a solution for two 
decades," says an organizer for Feb. 2 march on City Hall. 


When the Battery Park City Authority 
wrote up plans for their 91-acre development 
on August 18, 1969, they envisioned an 
unprecedented New York City utopia of class 
and racial harmony. 

By KlERA b ITT lea 

"One-third erf these apartments are to be low income, one-third 
middle income, one-third conventionally financed units," wrote 
the planners. “The units will be thoroughly mixed rhu.u^liout die 
project to create an economically and racially integrated commu¬ 
nity without enclaves erf high or low tent housing." 

Shortly after Battery Park City opened in 1980, the area 
became one of die most desirable places to live in New York. 
The river views and die development's proximity to Wall Street 
drove its real-estate value higher and Itigher, and no one wanted 
to squander apartments that could draw top rents on low- and 
middle-income tenants. 

By 1986, New York needed aliordable housing even more than 
it hud in 1969. So the city came up with a new plan: Mayor 
Edward Koch and Governor Mario Cuomo promised to spend 
$400 million of the revenue earned from Battery’ Park Gey to 
build new low- and middle-income housing units. Three years 
later, Koch promised 1600 million mote for die same purpose. 

The city hasn't come close to keeping its promise, according 
to housing-advocacy groups such as Housing First!, The 
Coalition for the Homeless and die Campaign for Inclusionary 
Zoning. Since 1986, only $143 million of the intended $ 1 billion 
has gone toward aliordable housing. 

-This is a problem that has gone without a solution for two 
decades," said Jennifer Flynn of die New York City AIDS 
Housing Network. "It's been a crisis for so long diat people 
don't think of it as such." 

In the next three years, Flynn said, officials expect die city to 
earn an average of $75 million per year from Battery Park City. Tlie 
new Goldman-Sadis he-adt|uatters m die complex is expected to be 
completed in 2009, and according to Housing First!, die city will 
earn an additional $161 million from this project. 

Forcing the city to live up to these promises is one of die five 
main demands of die Housing Here and Now March and Rally, 
scheduled fur 4:30 p.m. Feb. 2 at Gty Hall. The organizers, a 
coalition of more than 60 community groups, housing-advocacy 
groups, labor unions, AIDS organizations and clergy, will propose 
a "tiered plan" for the Battery Parle City revenue to city officials. 

The plan calls for the city to use one-eigluh of the revenue 



A Lower Manhattan resident takes her dog for a winter stroll 
in Battery Park City. PHOTO: ANTRIM CASKEY 


toward housing for people who make less than $ 17,000 annually, 
lull for diosc who make between $18,000 and $33,000, another 
eighth for those who nuke between $33-000 and $44,000, and 
the remaining fourdi for those who make over $-14,000 per year. 

The participants will also urge officials to preserve rent con¬ 
trols, adopt zoning plans that include affordable housing, help 
the city gain control over rent laws that are currently under state 
jurisdiction and ensure that AIDS patients in temporary bousing 
get priority on permanent housing. 

Flynn said that the organizers chose those issues because they 
are specific "things local officials can act on right away." Julie 
Miles, a rally organizer who works for the Campaign for 
Indusionary Zoning, said she expects 5,0<X) people to attend. 

COMMUTING FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert Solano, a 24-year-old electrical foreman who belongs 
to the International Btotliethood of Electrical Workers Local 


Union 3. said his union would participate in the rally because 
many of its members work on new housing complexes in 
Manhattan - but can’t afford to live there. 

Solano lives in Williamsburg, but because of rising rents in New 
Yotk City, same of the union members liave begun to commute 
from as far away as central Pennsylvania. "What was an 8-liour 
work day lias turned into 14 hours with the commute." 

He heard about the rally through his volunteer work with die 
Williamsburg-based Churches United for Fair Housing. 

Participants are optimistic. "1 think the coalition is powerful 
enough to get the city to use the Battery Park City money for 
people of varying incomes." says Patrick Markee of the homeless 
advocacy group Coalition for the Homeless. "It has the potential 
for broad appeal." 

There are some signs that city officials recognize the city's hous¬ 
ing needs. On January 18, die City Council voted to dedicate 25 
percent of the apartments built in die planned $3 billion Hudson 
Yards development to low- and middle-income Itousing. 

Promises have been made and broken before. Even if die city 
did adopt the plan for the Battery Park City revenue dial rally 
attendees will propose, housing advocates would need to make 
sure diis commitment was enacted. 

The option some organizer; suggest is to demand that the city 
issue bonds bucked by the tevenue from Battery Park City and 
borrow money against it. This way, Markee said, the city would 
not be able to tevise the budget later and use the money for city 
services, as it has in die past. 

"No pay-as-you-go plan," said Markee. "We'd wjnt 10 see 
some ironclad commitment this time." 

However, according to an October 2004 press release from 
Housing First!, die city issued bonds from the Battery Park City 
revenue in 1986. In 1987, it sold $210 million of chose bunds 
and used the money for odier purposes. 

When asked whedier City Comptroller Bill Thompson was 
likely to adopt the tiered plan. Deputy Comptroller Eduardo 
Castell said that Thompson had "historically been very support¬ 
ive of housing," but diat there were many odier plans for die 
Battery Park City revenue to consider. 

He added diat technically die city had never broken its prom¬ 
ises regarding the revenue. "When they created die agreement, 
they created a very broad exception." said Castell. "On technical 
grounds, they’ were given a technical out." 

Jennifer Faulk, spokesperson for Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
said diat the mayor had noc yet decided how he would like to see 
die revenue spent. 

Rally participants shouldn't let the history of the Battery Park 
City revenue discourage them, declared Joe Wcisbrod of 
Housing First! "You put the best legal minds to making it as air¬ 
tight a commitment as you can," he says. "Ultimately, keeping 
government accountable to die public is an ongoing process we 
all have to engage in." 

Fir more information. irr U'Uii\heaihtffirsl. wt 
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Whose Side Are They On? 

MAYORAL HOPEFULS LOOK FOR LANDLORD DOLLARS, TENANT VOTES 


D espite the Intensity of the crisis over the last 20 years, few politicians have made it 
a major Issuo. In fact, many who wore once fiercely pro-tenant became remarkably 
tame when they ran for mayor. Former City Councilmembor Ruth Messmgor, who in 
1988 sponsored a bill for commercial rent control, was largely quiet on the issuo in 1997 
whon she ran against Rudolph Giuliani, oven though the rent-control laws wore expiring 
that year and Giuliani’s record was abysmal. In 2001, Democratic candidate Mark Groon 
tried to prove his centrist credentials by telling The Now Ybrk Times that ho would support 
high-rent decontrol, a 1990s loophole In the law that lots inflation eat away at the number 
of rogulatod apartments. 

Mayor Bloomberg's record on housing is almost as bod as Giuliani's. His top priority has 
boon using taxpayer money to turn Manhattan's far West Side Into a thicket of luxury high- 
rises. his appointees to the city Rent Guidelines Board have mainly been rubber stamps 
for repeated rent increases, and he vetoed a bill to protect children from being poisoned 
by lead paint. The mayor's main achievements have been in promoting an initiative to build 
housing for the homeless and helping protect tenants in Mitchell-Lama middle-income 
projects from being evicted when their landlords withdraw from the program. But his sup¬ 
port for Republicans in Washington and Albany aids the forces who are starving the city of 
housing funds and denying it control of its housing laws. Ultimately, he’s an arrogant bil¬ 
lionaire who's somewhere betweon clueless and contemptuous about how working-class 
people have to make the rent 

City Council Speaker Gifford Milior, the Democratic front-runner at least in fundraising, 
is a centrist who can bo pushed in either direction. He was reluctant at first to support a 


strong load-paint bill, keeping it bottled up in the Council until It bocamo obvious that the 
measure had enough support to override Bloomberg's veto. Miller's strongest point has 
been his work on the Mitchell-Lama Issuo, brokering deals to protect tenants from whole¬ 
sale eviction, and he's endorsed repealing the state’s Urstadt law. On the other hand, he 
has received substantial campaign contributions from real estate interests. 

Miller's main rival, former Bronx borough president Fernando Ferrer, has deep roots in 
the Broru Democratic machine, whoso members have often voted against tenants on 
Issues such as high-rent decontrol and lead paint. But In 2001, whon ho lost the 
Democratic primary to Mark Green, Ferrer ran a class-basod campaign, billing himself as 
the candidate of 'the other New York." Relatively quiet on tenant issues in the ’90s, Ferrer 
endorsed a rent freeze in 2001 and advocated repeal of high-rent decontrol in 2003. 

Another Democratic hopeful. Brooklyn Congressmembor Anthony Weiner, is not remem¬ 
bered fondly by tenant activists from his tenure in tho City Council. In 1997, Weiner 
cosponsored a bill that would have lot landlords certify that they had corrected violations 
themselves, instead of tho city sending inspectors out to see If the repairs had actually 
been done. 

Brooklyn City Coundlmembor Charles Barron is tho most unequivocally radical candidate 
In tho race. Once a Black Panther Party activist, he has boon solidly pro-tenant in the 
Council, outspoken on issues like a living-wage bill, the proposed Brooklyn Nets arena and 
tho need for affordable housing in general. However, ho has not acquired enough power 
to make a significant dlfforonco. 

—STEVEN WISHNIA 



Shirlone Cooper of the New York City AIDS Housing Network (NYCAHN) visits Bristow McDuffie, a resident of a building at 
100 E 124th St. that recently received 375 housing code violations. The HIV/AJD5 Services Administration (HASA), has placed 
homeless clients in the building which is plagued by drug dealing, prostitution and feral cats. PHOTO: ANTRIM CASKEY 


TAKE THAT! 

Bush Threatens New Round of Housing Cuts 


B* Neu. Geises 

A federal program that funds social programs and building 
maintenance for public housing throughout the country may 
soon be slashed in half. Congressional aides told the 
Washington Post that President Bush’s proposed budgot for 
fiscal year 2006 could cut the $4.7 billion in Community 
Development Block Grants (CDBG) that go to city housing author¬ 
ities by up to 50 percent, tho first major ci* in the program in its 
30 yoars of existence. 

Bush's budgot has not yet been released, but administration 
officials told tho Posf on January 14 that tho president plans 
to cut the block grants, lump-sum appropriations that city and 
stale governments can allocate as they choose. The adminis¬ 
tration also wants to take CDBG and several other programs 
out of the Department of Housing and Urban Development's 
(HUD) community development wing and move them to the 
Commerce and Labor departments. Housing and anti-poverty 
advocates say this spells certain doom for the programs, 
because they will bo marginalized in tho more business-ori¬ 
ented departments of tho Cabinet 
Locally, Now York City's Department of Housing Preservation 
and Development (HPD) uses CDBG funds to maintain and 
develop housing stock that is controlled by tho city. When land¬ 
lords fail to make repairs. HPD uses CDBG funds to carry out 
code enforcement Inspections, make omorgoncy repairs and 
bring landlords to court If a landlord doesn't pay his or her 
taxes and tho city takes possession of a building, CDBG money 
is used to fund operation and maintenance expenses. 

Bush is asking urban areas and low-incomo residents, who 
voted against him overwhelmingly in the 2004 election, to bear 
the brunt of his budget cuts - but the reason is more likely ide¬ 
ology than revenge, says Victor Bach of tho Community Service 


Society. "The overall context is a federal deficit of $500 billion, 
a priority on tax cuts and conducting war in Iraq. I think the 
administration is bent on reducing the domestic budget and cut¬ 
ting a range of social programs through block granting and 
budget limitation," Bach explains. “Housing is one of tho areas 
that tho president has targoted in his budgot mossago for tho 
past three years. It's not now." 

The proposed cuts to Community Development Block Grants 
come in the larger context of affordable housing shortages. For 
tho second time in a year. Now York - ono of tho tightest hous¬ 
ing markets in the country - is facing a large shortfall in funds 
for Section 8 vouchors. This program gives low-income tenants 
funds to rent apartments from private landlords, paying the dif¬ 
ference between 30 percent of tho tenant's incomo and what 
HUD considers a fair rent for the area. 

Congress recently changed tho way Section 8 funding is 
calculated so that instead of looking at the average rent 
increase in a housing market, federal funding is pegged only 
to inflation-based cost of living increases. For Now York, 
whore HUD estimated that rents increased by 6.5 percent 
last year, tho latest Section 8 allocation foil $27 million 
short of covering current vouchors. That is almost half of the 
entire national shortfall of $61 million - although Now York 
City, which gots about 118,000 ront vouchors per year, has 
less than 10 percent of tho 1.9 million households in tho 
program nationwide. Kocping funds at current lovols also 
wouldn't help tho city reduce its waiting list for Section 8 
vouchers, which was closed In 1994 and has more than 
150.000 people on it. 

HPD spokesperson Carol Abrams says tho city has appealed 
to HUD to cover tho funding gap and is 'cautiously optimistic* 
that the agency will once again come through with additional 
funds, as it did in mid-2004. 


Food or Rent: You Decide 


White just about everybody pays high rents in Now York, the city’s 
housing crisis affects lower-income communities the most. 


MOTT HAVEN/HUNTS POINT 

BROWNSVILLE/OCEAN HEIGHTS 

Monthly Gross Rent (2002) 

5495 

Monthly Gross Rem (2002) 

$625 

Yearly Gross Rent (2002): 

$5,940 

Yearly Gross Rent 

$7,500 

Median Household Income (2002) 

$15,000 

Median Household lncome(2002) 

$27,000 

% of Income Spent on Rent 

39.6 

% of Income Scent on Rent 

27.6 

Weekly Disposable Income After Rent 

$174.23 

Weekly Disposable Income After Rent 

$375.00 

EAST HARLEM 


UPPER EAST SIDE 


Monthly Gross Rent (2002) 

$511 

Monthly Gross Rem (2002) 

$1,300 

Yearly Gross Rent 

$6,132 

Yearly Gross Rent 

$15,600 

Median Household Income (2002) 

$18,000 

Median Household Income (2002) 

$79,700 

% of Income Spent on Rent 

34.1 

% of Income Spent on Rent 

19.5 

Weekly Disposable Income After Rent 

$228.23 

Weekly Disposable Income After Rent 

$1,219.23 


Source: NYC Housing and Neighborhood Information System (NYCHANI5) 
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THE 

HOUSING 

CRISIS 

What Needs to Be Done? 

Br Steven Womma 

N ow 5brk Clt/s housing crisis is intense. 
The cost of housing is as central and 
oppressive a part of dally life as crime 
was 20 years ago. Everywhere you turn you 
hoar people complaining about how much rent 
they have to pay. about not having enough 
spaco, or about bouncing around between 
sublets and awkward roommate situations. 
New Ycxkors are up against two brutal roali- 
tios: tho rapaciousness of tho city's housing 
market and the political power of real estate. 

For those working within tho system, the 
tenant movement has mainly focused on 
several reformist strategies: buDding more 
housing, primarily through 'inclusionary zon¬ 
ing"; repealing tho state's 1971 Urstadt law, 
which bans the city from onacting rent-con¬ 
trol laws stronger than tho state's; and pres¬ 
suring politicians to preserve ront controls. 

Inclusionary zoning requires developers to 
reserve a certain percentage of now build¬ 
ings for affordable housing. In a time of 
scarce government housing funds - tho fed¬ 
ora! government stopped financing now pub¬ 
ic-housing construction in the ‘90s - this 
tactic Is attractive because it leverages pri¬ 
vate investment. The problem is that It can 
oasily turn into *8020 housing," In which 
developers get to build massive luxury high- 
rises in exchange for a token amount of 
affordable apartments. For example, only 25 
percent of the 13,600 apartments In the 
$3 billion West Side development plan 
approved by the City Council on Jan. 18 
will bo affordable - still an improvement 
on the 16 percent In Mayor Bloomberg's 
original scheme. 

Tho Urstadt law was onacted as part of the 
disastrous 1971 decontrol of vacant apart¬ 
ments. It is tho reason city voters had no 
power to stop the weakening of tho state's 
rent-regulation laws in 1997 and 2003. Ront 
controls’ fate is in tho hands of legislators 
from upstate and the suburbs who take thou¬ 
sands of dollars in contributions from city 
landlords, but tenants in tho city can't vote 
against thorn. That is a phenomenally unde¬ 
mocratic situation. But repeal of tho Urstadt 
law is unlikely for tho same reason that 
repeal of the Urstadt law is necessary: The 
Republicans who control tho state Senate 
are not likely to bite the hands that fund them 
in order to help a bunch of working-class city 
dwellers get choaper rent 
Other than squatting, though, activists 
hove not developed many outslde-tho-sys- 
tom strategies for confronting tho crisis. 
Ono encouraging trend comes from Boston, 
whore tenants in several dozen buildings 
have organized and refused to pay ront 
increases until the landlord bargains with 
them collectively. This hasn't lowered rents 
or helped people looking for now apart¬ 
ments. but it has restrained the most outra¬ 
geous rent Increases. Some Now Ybrk 
activists mooted the idea of a 'citywide rent 
strike' in 1997, but tho mainstream tenant 
movement backed off - R would have required 
organization at least 100 times greater than 
what the movement was capable of. and 
would have risked tho eviction of thousands 
of people. (It also didn't help that the Idea’s 
loudest proponents included people consid¬ 
ered "fringe* even in the squatter scone.) 

Astronomical housing costs have not 
always been part of New York City life. As 
recently as 1980, it was not difficult to find 
apartments for under $200 a month (the 
minimum wage then was $3.10 an hour), 
and there wore very few homeless pooplo. 
But to bring rents down to whore working- 
class pooplo can afford thorn, tenants will 
probably need unprecedented degrees of 
organization and militance, on the scale of the 
1930s labor movement or tho 1955 
Montgomery bus boycott 

Sloven rtlsftraa nos been editor of Tennnt/lnqulllno. 
the Metropolitan Council no Houatofs monthly news 
paper. stone 1995. The opinions here ate his wi 
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world 

IN BRIEF 


THE NEOCON 
ADVENTURE CONTINUES 

With the new Bush administration only 
days old, the White House has left little 
doubt that the neoconservatives are in 
charge and the Bush policy of regime 
change won't end in Baghdad. 
Investigative journalist Seymour Hersh 
has revealed that the Pentagon already 
has secretly sent troops into Iran to chart 
out potential targets. Secretary of State 
nominee Condoleczzn Rico has dubbed 
the nations of Cuba, Burma, Belarus, 
Zimbabwe. North Korea and Iran to be 
'outposts of tyranny.' Rice even had 
harsh words for Venezuela, describing the 
rule of democratically elected Hugo 
Chavez as 'very deeply troubling.' And 
the Washington Post reported the Bush 
administration has plans to send secret 
spy units into Somalia. Yemen, Indo¬ 
nesia, Philippines and Georgia. As for 
Iran. Vice President Dick Cheney has 
warned that Iran may soon bo attacked. 
Hours before Bush’s inauguration Cheney 
told Don Imus ‘the Israelis might well 
decide to act first and let the rest of the 
world worry about cleaning up the diplo¬ 
matic mess afterwards." 

OUR NEIGHBOR, THE EX-DEATH 
SQUAD LEADER 

Former Haitian death squad leader and 
current New York resident Emmanuel 
"Toto' Constant has been sued by throe 
Haitian women for committing torture, 
crimes against humanity and for terrorizing 
the Haitian population in the early 1990s. 

While on the payroll of the CIA, 
Constant served as the leader of FRAPH. 
the Front for the Advancement and 
Progress of Haiti. Human rights groups 
estimate that between 1991 and 1994, 
FRAPH killed thousands of supporters of 
Haitian president Jean Bertrand Aristide. 
Despite his bloody past, the U.S. govern¬ 
ment has allowed Constant to openly live 
on 225th Street in the Laurolton section 
of Queens. 

Constant explained on '60 Minutes' in 
Decomber 1995 why ho may be getting 
special treatment. 'If I am guilty of those 
crimes that they are accusing me of, the 
CIA is also guilty.' 

SCIENTISTS WARN TIME IS 
RUNNING OUT ON GLOBAL 
WARMING 

A major now report by the International 
Climate Change Taskforce warns that 
within 10 years global warming could 
cause 'widespread agricultural failure, 
water shortages and major droughts, 
increased disease, sea-level rise and the 
death of forests." The report also sug¬ 
gests that catastrophes such as the melt¬ 
ing of the Greenland ice sheet, or the 
switching-off of the Gulf Stream, could 
take place. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT EVOKES 
CONTROVERSIAL PRIVILEGE 

In a controversial move to block a lawsuit 
against John Ashcroft, the Department of 
Justice has invoked the states secrets 
privilege, which bars litigation that would 
expose protected information. This power¬ 
ful and rarely used privilege is being 
employed to prevent the release of any 
details regarding the case of Maher Arar, a 
Syrian-born Canadian citizen. In 2002. Arar 
was detained and questioned during a lay¬ 
over in JFK International Airport and then 
sent to Syria for interrogation. During his 
ten-month imprisonment in Syria. Arar 
claims ho was tortured and held in a grav& 
like cell before the Canadian government 
secured his release. In his lawsuit. Arar 
alleges that ho was a victim of the 
American government’s policy of "extraor¬ 
dinary rendition' where authorities can cir¬ 
cumvent restraints on interrogation tactics 
by extraditing suspects to countries that 
employ torture. 


news analysis 

U.S. Backs Colombian Kidnapping in Caracas 


By James Petras 

A major diplomatic and political conflict has exploded between 
Colombia and Venezuela after the revelation of a Colombian 
government covett operation in Venezuela, involving tlie 
recruitment of Venezuelan military and security officers in the kidnap¬ 
ping of a Colombian leftist leader. Following an investigation by die 
Venezuelan Ministry of Interior and reports and testimony from jour¬ 
nalists and other political observers, it was determined that die highest 
echelons of the Colombian government, including President Uribe, 
planned and executed this onslaught on Venezuelan sovereignty. 

Once direct Colombian involvement was established, the 
Venezuelan government demanded a public apology from the 
Colombian government while seeking a diplomatic solution by blam¬ 
ing Colombian Presidential advisers. The Colombian regime took the 
offensive, launching an aggressive defense of its involvement in the 
violation of Venezuelan sovereignty and, beyond that, seeking to 
establish in advance, under the rationale of "national security," die 
legitimacy of future acts of aggression. As a result. President Chavez 
lias recalled die Venezuelan Ambassador from Bogota, and suspended 
all state-to-state commercial and political agreements pending an 
official state apology. 

In response die U.S. Government gave unconditional support to die 
Colombian violation of Venezuelan sovereignly and urged the Uribe 
regime to push the conflict further. What began as a diplomatic con¬ 
flict over a specific incident lias turned into major, defining crises in 
U5. and Latin American political relations with potentially explosive 
military, economic and political consequences for the entire region. 
In justifying the kidnapping of Rodrigo Granda, the Colombian 


leftist leader, the Uribe regime has promulgated a new foreign policy 
doctrine which echoes that of the Bush administration: the right of 
unilateral intervention in any country in which the Colombian gov¬ 
ernment perceives or claims is hatboring or providing refuge to polit¬ 
ical adversaries (which the regime labels as "terrorists”) winch might 
threaten the security of the state. The Uribe doctrine of unilateral 
intervention echoes the preventive war speech, enunciated in late 
2001 by President Bush. 

The Uribe doctrine dearly echoes Washington's global pronounce¬ 
ments. While the immediate point of aggression involves Colombia's 
relations to Venezuela, the Uribe doctrine lays the basis lor unilateral 
military intervention anywhere in the hemisphere. Uribe's doctrine is 
a threat to sovereignty of any country in the liemisphere: its interven¬ 
tion in Venezuela and die justification provides a precedent for future 
aggression. 

Colombia's adoption and implementation of the extraterritorial 
policy as part of its strategy of unilateral intervention is not coinci¬ 
dental, as the Colombian security forces have been trained and advised 
by U.S. and Israeli secret agencies. More directly, through its $3 bil¬ 
lion dollar military aid program Washington is in a command-and- 
control position within all sectors of the Colombian state and thus 
able to determine the security doctrine of the Uribe regime. 

Uribe lias been a long-time, large-scale practitioner of death squad 
politics prior to his ascendancy to the Presidency and prior to receiv¬ 
ing large scale U.S. aid. By borrowing the Bush Doctrine from his 
patron-state, Uribe has internationalized the terror practices which 
lie has pursued for the past 20 years within Colombia. 

Tbii it an txurpt uj an art u It that originally afftarrJ on the unbutt 
countcrpunch.org 



Wave of the Future 

SMALL ISLANDS FACE BIG THREATS 


By Donald Paneth 

UNITED NATIONS. N.Y. - Small island 
nations in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, die 
Caribbean and South China Seas are some of 
the most vulnerable countries in the world. 
Some of these islands are already struggling 
to stay afloat economically and politically, 
and some say dial because of climate change, 
they may be physically submerged in die near 
future. Global warming, caused by fossil fuel 
emissions in the industrialized countries of 
the West, is raising sea levels and ocean tides. 
Rising tides ate increasingly corrupting 
freshwater supplies. 

In 1994, 51 small island nations met in 
Barbados and formulated a program of 
action. The program was only partly imple¬ 
mented, as foreign development aid declined. 
Assistance to small islands totaled $23 bil¬ 


lion in 1994, falling to $1.7 billion in 2001. 

In January 2005, on the island of Mauritius 
in the Indian Ocean, die small island nations 
met once again under the auspices of die 
United Nations to examine the direats to 
their existence. 

At the conference. Dr. Rajendra Pachauri, 
chairman of the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), expressed deep con¬ 
cern about the effects of carbon monoxide 
emissions on the environment. According to 
Tbt InJtptmltni (UK), Pachauri emphasized 
the urgency of the situation by telling con¬ 
ference attendees, "Climate change is for real. 
We leave just a small window of opportunity 
and it is closing rather rapidly. There is not a 
moment to lose." 

According to a 2004 Environmental 
Defense Fund study on global warming called 
The Heat is On,"sea levels rose 4-8 inches in 


die 20th century. Tins rise, the study stated, 
has occurred ten times more rapidly than ris¬ 
ing in the previous three millennia. The study 
also reported tliat as the carbon monoxide lev¬ 
els in the atmosphere have driven global tem¬ 
peratures upward, "wild weather" has become 
more and more common. 

"El NiAo events, which trigger devastating 
weather changes in the Eastern Pacific and 
many other parts of die world, have become 
more frequent since 1976," the study stated. 

Conference delegates described the effects 
of global warming that they've already 
observed. In February 2004, the nine islands 
of die low-lying atoll of Tuvalu were sub¬ 
merged by "king tides." These tides washed 
over the lowest points of die country, whose 
highest elevation is just 15 feet above sea 
level. Inliabitants said such tides, once rare for 
die islands, now occur almost every two years. 

Meanwhile, several countries are attempt¬ 
ing to react and adapt to climate diange. 
Mauritius, for example, has established units 
for monitoring sea levels. 

But global warming isn't the only environ¬ 
mental hazard tliat small Pacific islands face. 
The Dec. 26 tsunami, which experts say 
killed as many as 288,000 people across the 
Indian Ocean from Indonesia to Somalia, 
caused serious damage to more than 40 
islands in the Maldives. 

One outcome of the Mauritius conference 
was a call for a worldwide early-warning 
systems for natural disasters. Currently, the 
tsunami warning system implemented in 
1968 in the Pacific Ocean is the only one in 
the world. At the conference. The Inter¬ 
governmental Oceanographic Commission of 
the U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) pre¬ 
sented plans for an Indian Ocean warning 
system, including deep water buoys, tide 
gauges and a regional alert center. The sys¬ 
tem would cost $30 million. 

A warning system could help islanders pre¬ 
pare for future tsunamis in time, but for now, 
islanders focus on the more immediate task of 
rebuilding in the wake of tlie disaster. 

Nineteen islands in the Maldives are now 
uninhabitable. Mohamcd Lathcef, the 
Maldives representative to the U.N., said 
tliat revitalizing tlie remaining islands would 
require substantial foreign aid. 












Power Struggle 

2005 WILL BE THE YEAR THAT 
DETERMINES U.S. FATE IN IRAQ 

BY A.K. GUPTA 



W hile die worlds eyes are un who 
will take power in Iraq once votes 
are counted in the Jan. 30 national 
elections, there is another power struggle that 
may hold greater sway over Iraq's future: the 
war over the economy and infrastructure. 

Despite nearly two years of U.S. occupation 
and attempted reconstruction. Iraq is worse 
oil economically than wlien Saddam Hussein 
ruled a sanctions-cripplcd country. Oil 
exports are lower than in early 2003, there is 
less electricity and an extreme shortage of 
refined fuels, child malnutrition has doubled, 
prices fur many food items liavc skyrocketed, 
and even water supplies have been cut off in 
Baghdad, according to a Jan. 21 Reuters 
report. 

The collapse of basic services steins from 
insurgent attacks, rampant corruption and 
failed reconstruction. Iraqis blame either the 
Americans or Iraq’s interim government. 
Whatever government takes power will have 
to confront a resilient insurgency bent on cre¬ 
ating chaos to chase out American forces. 

Since the assault on Falluja last November, 
the insurgency has shifted tactics to stay ahead 
of U.S. forces. U.S. casualties in January are 
barely one-third of the 137 Americans who 
died in November, but attacks on Iraqi secu¬ 
rity forces, translators, reconstruction workers 
and government employees have multiplied, 
as has sabotage of oil pipelines, electrical facil¬ 
ities and commerce. 


Gile, who specializes in Shiite history, says 
that while “the dangers of ethnic conflict are 
very real in Iraq, Iraqis seem to me to be com¬ 
mitted to die unity of the country.' Apart 
from one incident in December, who) a Shine 
force, dubbed the Fury Brigades, attacked 
Sunni insurgents south of Baglidad, there has¬ 
n't been die type of ethnic-based militia bat¬ 
tles that characterised civil wars in Lebanon 
and the Balkans. 

However, Cole notes among the insurgents 
- who he says are "95 percent Iraqi" and 
made up of former Iraqi army elements, 
Baadiists and extreme Sunni Arab Muslims 
known as Salalis - there are some who are 
stoking inter-ethnic conflict. Cole says some 
insurgents would like to “provoke Sunni- 
Shiite mob violence to destabilize the coun¬ 
try," rendering the country ungovernable and 
forcing out the Americans. 

Shiites wlio follow die four Grand Ayatollahs 
in Najaf lave not taken the bait, though, sens¬ 
ing tliat diey can gain political power through 
the elections. If die elections are seen as legiti¬ 
mate by enough Iraqis, Cole expects the Shiites 
to reach out to Sunni groups (though not 
Baadiists) in drafting the new constitution. 
The big variables are which Sunnis and how 
they would be selected. 

Sunni fears may be assuaged if Shiites 
demand a timetable for the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces, as they have indicated. Yet in what may 
be a pre-emptive strike against such a move, 
the director of U.S. Army operations, Lt. Gen. 
James J. Lovelace, announced just days before 
the vote diat the army plans to keep 120,000 
troops in Iraq through 2006. 

Additionally, says Cole, because die United 
States has made clear diat “Iraq is going to be 


ruled by Shiite Ayatollalis and Kurdish war¬ 
lords... Sunnis oppose diat to a man." 

It is in the North where civil war is a real 
possibility. Cole says while the Shiites don't 
talk about revenge, "the Kurds sometimes 
do." Plus, Kurdish leaders are pushing for 
political autonomy and control over vast oil 
reserves around Kirkuk - putting them in 
conflict with Shiite leaders who favor a strong 
central government. The ethnic stew is more 
complex in the North, with large populations 
of Arabs and Turkmen opposed to Kurdish 
hegemony. And Turkey, which invaded 
nordiern Iraq in die nineties, has reportedly 
drawn up plans to do so again as armed 
Kurdish separatists from Turkey have found 
refuge diere. 

UNKNOWN CANDIDATES 
While the Bush administration touts Iraq's 
election as a democratic exercise, the condi¬ 
tions under which the vote is occurring are 
far from free and fair. Those Iraqis who choose 
to vote for a 273-member national assembly 
will have to navigate among 111 different 
slates with some 7,400 candidates. (Iraqis 
will also elect governates in each of the 
nation's 18 provinces.) 

The problem is, few candidates are known 
to the public. Candidates and electoral work¬ 
ers have been assassinated and leaflets have 
been circulating threatening anyone who 
votes. Consequently, few candidates have 
released their names, and even less are cam¬ 
paigning in public. The best meins for dis¬ 
seminating information in die war-battered 
country is television, and the only national 
television station is the U.S.-financed and 
controlled A! Itiqiya. 

As pan of die security 
measures, die locations of 
polling places are being 
kept secret. In addition, 
there will be a duee-day 
nighttime curfew, travel 
between provinces will be 
banned, borders sealed, 
Baghdad's international 
airport shut down, the cell 
phone network (die only 
working phone system) 
turned off, driving out¬ 
lawed (security forces are 
authorized to shoot at any 
unofficial cars on the road). 
To top it off, voters will 
cast their billots under die 
guns of more than 300,000 
American, international 
and Iraqi troops. 

Coming on the heels of 
the razing of Falluja, few 
Sunni Arabs are inclined 
to participate. The out¬ 
come is largely preor¬ 
dained: Kurils will vote 
overwhelmingly for the 
Kurdistan Alliance list, 
composed of the two main 
Kurdish parties and most 
Shiites will probably vote 
either for die Llnited Iraqi 
Alliance, endorsed by 
Grand Ayatollah Ali 
Sistani. or the secular 
Iraqi List headed by Ayad 
Allawi, interim prime 
minister. Allawi is bene¬ 


fiting from regular coverage on A1 Iraqiya as 
well as his image as a ruthless strongman in 
the car-bombing capitoi of die wurld. 

Because most Sunnis have shunned the 
security forces, some observers note this will 
be an election for Shiites and Kurds guarded 
by Shiites and Kurds. Even if the elections 
can weather an all-out insurgent attack on 
many of the 5,000 polling places, those 
elected will hardly represent average Iraqis. 
Most of the leading candidates, especially for 
top government posts, are exiles. 

The New York Tmo notes that of die four 
Shiites who are front-runners for prime min¬ 
ister - Iraqi Finance Minister Add Abdul 
Mahdi: Ibrhaim Jofferey, the head of the 
Dawa Party; Hussein Shahristuni, a nuclear 
scientist, and the Pentagon’s former golden 
boy, Ahmad Clialabi — all are exiles. 

Also, Shiites are not the monolithic group 
often portrayed. They are split between secu¬ 
lar and religious, with further divisions 
between diese groupings, and there is signif¬ 
icant intermarriage between Shiites and 
Sunnis. Tlit biggest wild card is followers of 
cleric Moqtada Sadr. 

While Sadr's movement of poor, young, 
urban Shiites is not boycotting die electuin, 
neither is it endorsing it. According to the 
Wathiapm Poii, Sadr released a statement in 
early January that read in part, “I personally 
will stay away [from the elections] until the 
occupiers stay away from them, and until our 
beloved Sunnis participate in them... 
Otherwise they [the elections] will lack legit¬ 
imacy and democracy." 

Sadr's supporters tend to back the insur¬ 
gency, which mitigates against civil war 
between die two groups, but they seem dis¬ 
inclined to pick up guns again. They are bet¬ 
ting on mass-based street action as the way to 
exert their influence. In particular, they are 
focusing anger on die comatose economy and 
crumbling services. 

One Sadr supporter in Baglidad tuld the 
Xt'aihmglon Poll, "The electinns are very 
important for Sistani, but what about the 
other things?... What about food, kerosene, 
food? People are starving now." 

Sadr and his supporters are critical of Sistani, 
an adherent of "quietism," which argues 
against direct clerical involvement in politics, 
as in Iran. In a play on words, Sadr's support¬ 
ers deride Sistani as the "silent authority." 

While a Shiite government may be suc¬ 
cessful in reaching out to some Sunnis, the 
insurgency will continue to rage. Sunnis 
insurgents who form a deposed elite have lit¬ 
tle to gain from supporting a government 
dominated by Shiites and Kurds. 

If a new government is fractured by the 
rivalries of competing parties and personali¬ 
ties, it will be incapable of dealing with rising 
anger over the lack of services and security. 
Having so many slates on the ballot, which are 
themselves composed of fractious parties of all 
imaginable stripes, is a recipe for paralysis. 
The new government will also be operating 
under U.S.-imposed laws on everything from 
national security to economic policy. 

In all likelihood. 2005 will determine d 
the insurgency can be isolated or if it will 
spread. If it spreads, the impact will be felt in 
the wider region, on the U5. project to 
reconfigure in the Middle East and even on 
Bush's sweeping agenda for a second term. 

For Mart, thetk Indypendent.org 


NO FOOD, NO GAS. NO WATER 
In Baghdad - home to 20 percent of Iraq's 
population - electricity is down to a handful 
of hours a day, gas lines stretch for up to two 
days, tlitre are reports of starvation and few 
can afford cooking gas or lieuting fuel fur die 
winter nights. Much of the truck traffic lias 
been baited as at least 70 Turkish nationals, 
mainly truckers, have been killed in Iraq. 
Turkish drivers have gone on strike in 
response, further curtailing the llow of goods 
into Iraq. 

There are widespread reports that the fuel 
shortages have been worsened by police and 
government officials who siphon off supplies 
for black-market profiteering. This is no sur¬ 
prise as regimes diat exist only at the whim 
of an occupying power (as in South Vietnam), 
are riddled with cronyism and corruption 
because the officials only represent their own 
interests. 

It is in diis hyper-violent atmosphere diat 
elections are occurring. Iraqi election officials 
and die Bush administration have lowered 
tin bar for success, saying a 50 percent 
turnout will be adequate, when such transi¬ 
tional elecdons in odier countries have drawn 
mure than 70 percent of eligible voters. 

While there are clear fault lines among the 
main diree ethnic groups - up to 90 percent 
of Kurds are expected to vote while as few as 
5 percent of Sunni Arabs will do likewise — 
there ore indications that many poorer 
Shiites, who comprise 60 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation, will also sit out the vote. Many of 
them see the elections as irrelevant under 
U.S. occupation, 70 percent unemployment 
and a lack of basic services. 

CIVIL WAR 

Many observers fear that die elections may 
sjurk a civil war between Sunnis and Shiites, 
but Dr. Juan Cole, a professor of history at die 
University of Michigan, sees this os unlikely. 
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bluestockings 


172 Allen SI. • 212.777.6028 

blueslocklngs.com 


THURS FEB. 3RD © 7PM 

Free 

Reading and Dl9cusswn: Sound Truth and 
Corporate Myths: The Legacy of the Exxon 
Valdez Oil Spill, with author Dr. RIM Ott. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 6 © 2PM 

Free 

Children's Reading: Flying Free with author 
Jennifer C. Gregg Flying free Is the first 
series for children of LGBI 
families (ages 2 - 6 ) 


TUES. FEB 8TH @ 7PM 

$5 Suggested Donation 
Film Screening: Mardi Gras Made in China 


FRIDAY FEB 11TH @ 7PM 

Free 

Readlrg and Discussion: THE DEBT THREAT: 

How Debt Is Destroying the 
DeveloDng World with Author Noreena Hertz 
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is the price of characters nerdy focus on facts. hurls the phone into the ocean, 

irity? As soldiers His career is staked on the pre- yelling chat she is free of her past. 

I emergency vol- diction of a huge earthquake in Racing against time. Brad hel- 
ut free water, food the Indian Ocean. No one icopcers to Sumatra. He drives, 

to tsunami sur- believes him. In Hollywood crashes the jeep then tuns to the 

n ask what the films, the Big Warning has to be beach yelling for her. Jen turns 

gets in return. It dismissed to show the arrogant and huffs. Trump holds an inflat- 

ovie rights. blindness of people in authority. able duck around his hips. Each 

>bal wave of sym- Jen plays his wife tired of his take turns speaking over the 
recedes, the West predictions. He pleads for one other as birds fly from the trees 

ize its generosity last chance. Days go by. The and elephants trample up the 

As you read this, ocean is calm. After gambling on jungle with tourists on their 

i are dusting off his failed calculations she leaves backs. Brad looks into the cam- 

scripts and search- him for a business man acted by era and says, "It’s here." 

s. Brad Pitt and Donald Trump. A dark line creases the horizon, 

ton will star in it. Months peel off the calendar. The sea rises into the sky. They 
it-up traumatized Brad grows stubble. Our geolo- run. An exploding crash of foam 

ouch as the tsuna- gist is losing his way until his chases them through the jungles, 

Hollywood power Samoan friend calls with strange snapping trees, sucking people 

d it on the front readings from the sea floor of the into it. The watery death of 

izines and as the Indian Ocean. Brad knows it’s nameless locals heightens the 

ows within days of the Big One. His ex-wife frolics preciousness of Brad and Jen’s 

on the shores of Sumatra with her white American lives, 

le the plot. Brad new fiancf. In a nail-biting In the DVD special features, 

;isi obsessed with scene, she sees his name on her deleted scenes will show real 

hquakes. He fldg- cell-phone and hangs up. He tsunami survivors breaking down 

s, signaling the calls again and again until Jen on the film set from post-trau- 


history 

D STATES 


JOHN HESS, PRESS MAVERICK, DIES 


mentaries on national and global a model ol what an aggressive and 
events on his own website. uncompromising Fourth Estate 

John was the kind of journalist can do if it wants to, and is easily 
you rarely see any more - intensely equal in importance to anything 
committed to his craft, both as they or other great journalists 
reporter and writer, and as human have done, 
being. He had no interest in pro- A longer irrtion of tbit art kit 
motions and power - remaining a appears on Counterpunch.org 
reporter all his career and shun¬ 
ning the chance for a private 

office that comes with senior edi- _ ■ _ | 

torship. He was always willing to IQ I*||| 11| Q I # 
push for the truth, a habit that ■IIIIIUI fa 

ended up getting him put onto 

beats that were meant, probably, omewhere between T 

A merican journalism lost to drive him away, instead, as lament and analysis, T 

one of its finest practi- when John was put on the food Michel Warschawski’s B ’ 

lionets, Tbt New York beat by his bosses at the Timet, he, short report on the state of 
Timet lost its conscience, and I lost with his food expert wife Karen, Israeli politics is a must read for 

a good friend and mentor with turned exile into opportunity, anyone trying to get a handle on 

the death of John L Hess, who going alter the corruption and why peace in the Middle East is 

died on Jan. 20 in his sleep at the inanity that are endemic in the so elusive, 

age of 87. New York restaurant and restau- Ostensibly founded as a refuge 

John, who only recently fin- rant reviewing complex. for European Jews, Israel was 

ished a devastating and entertain- As an investigative reporter, imposed as a "state of the Jewish 

ing book on his years at The New John was nothing slsort of exem- people" on a land already popu- 

York Times (My Timet: a Memoir if plary. Less of a self-promoter than lated, mostly with Muslim Arabs. 

Dissent) worked right up to the his contemporaries Jimmy Breslin Having fully absorbed the colo- 

end, reading incisive and wryly and the late Jack Newfield, his nial chauvinism of their time, as 

witty commentaries on WBAI, expose of New York State’s nurs- manifested in the Nakba when 

and filing equally important com- ing Itome scandals stands today as 800,000 Palestinians were driven 
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Nazis 
on Revue 

Hitler’s Hit Parade 

Din OIi.it Axe .id Sene Beet 
71 nun. 2004 


C ontrary to popular belief, 
most Nazi propaganda 
wasn't Leni Ritfenstalil- 
siyle Triumph of iht Will indoctri¬ 
nation. Joseph Goebbel's horrible 
legacy as minister of propaganda 
left behind Hull like glitzy musi¬ 
cals and romantic comedies that, 
given overdubs, wouldn't look 
out of place in a Golden Age of 


Hollywood retrospective. That's 
the disturbing evidence on dis¬ 
play in Hiiltr'i Hit Parade . a 75- 
minute montage of Nazi era 
entertainment, where disposable 
pop songs, animated shorts, com¬ 
mercials and ltome movies juxta¬ 
pose with more openly vile Hitler 
tributes and anti-Semitic materi¬ 
al from the Third Reich. 

Filmmakers Oliver Axer and 
Susanne Betue deftly combine and 
overlay images to juxtapose an 
insidious evil underneath an over- 
enthusiastically cheery exterior. 
The chorus line of athletic Aryan 
women performing a number enti¬ 
tled "Health! Strength is Joy" is 
one of many clips demonstrating 
how the Nazis' interest in classical 


aesthetic beauty barely concealed a 
letishistic obsession with unilbr- 
mity and obedience. As film schol¬ 
ar Eric Rentschlcr once wrote, 
"Nan escapist fare offered no 
escape from Use Nazi status quo." 

Hiiltr'i Hit ParaJe mirrors the 
structure and purpose of The 
Aiomu Cafl \ a found footage mon¬ 
tage of educational and industrial 
films from the height of the Cold 
War. While it never achieves the 
narrative (low of The Arom’u Caff 
Hiiltr'i Hit ParaJe Still leaves the 
viewer confronting a contempo¬ 
rary media landscape of similarly 
sugar-coated radio hits and mind¬ 
less television programs dial only 
unconsciously reflect a troubled 
reality here in "freedom loving" 
America. Think of this film if you 
decide to watch the Super Bowl. 

— Michael Joshua Rovin 

Welcome 
to the Hotel 
Rwanda 

Hotel Rwanda 

Du Tnr. Gcufgt 

121 min, 2004 


D epicting genocide is pos¬ 
sibly tlie most difficult 
of cinematic diallenges: 
how to properly handle historical 
perspective, emotional resonance, 
and artistic restraint in the face of 
the "unrepresentable"? Terry 
George achieves all this in Holt/ 


Ruanda, in fact, his avoidance of 
Schindler! Ln/-scyle self-defeating 
trap of stylization is remarkable. 
Hold Ruanda is of the based-on- 
a-true story variety that lias much 
in common with tliat of Oskar 
Schindler. In 1994, during the 
Hutu uprising in Rwanda. Paul 
Rusesabugina saved the life of 
1.200 Tutsis who found refuge in 
the classy internalional hotel he 
managed. Director Terry George 
doesn't merely portray the events, 
but continuously shames the 
West (especially the United 
Nations) and depicts tl»e build¬ 
up to tlse atrocities with gut- 
wrenching disbelief and horror. 

Don Cheadle's incredible per¬ 
formance as Rusesabagina is one 
of the many questionable ele¬ 
ments of Hotel Ruanda tliat raise 
the question: is this film, with its 
English-speaking cast and a puz¬ 
zling PG-13 level of violence - 
too palatable to Western audi¬ 
ences? I don't think so, even con¬ 
sidering the film's unavoidable 
flaws. The overbearing sound¬ 
track can be forgiven as the raw 
and simultaneously humble tone 
of the film speaks for itself. 
Ultimately, despite a limited 
lens through which to view such 
an unimaginable human disas¬ 
ter, Hotel Rwanda settles on a 
tone of immediate realism rather 
than academic detachment, a 
tactic perliaps most appropriate 
for getting audiences to under¬ 
stand a genocide that to this day 
lias been generally forgotten by 
tlse world. 

— Michael Joshua Rowih 



AND SO FORTH: Lower East Side artist Seth Tobocman 
projects his work as part of the two day conference And So 


Forth: A Post-Inaugural Assembly. Visual and performance 
artists mot Jan. 22 and 23 in Bushwick to discuss the role of 
art and activism, with an emphasis on the role of art as social 
catalyst after the radical arts oxplosion of the past two years. 
The confab was organized by Amnesty International's Firefly 
ProjecL Theaters Against War. Art Is Permitted Everywhere and 
VisualizeResistance.org. —JB 




You Can Blow Up a Social Relationship 


O ne of America! largest 
industries is die business 
of pleasure. Pom, coke 
and r«k n' roll. Advertising works 
by convincing us tliat our yearning 
for freedom can be satisfied by a 
new car. our hunger for friendship 
with a cell phone and our desire 
for excitement widi liquid. Wliat 
Crimediinc does is reveal the per¬ 
versity of Uus situation, tlsey claim 
that our desires can only be met by 
real human liberation. 

Using the methods of adver¬ 
tising, they subvert it. They 
draw out the germ of revolution¬ 
ary content latent in pop culture, 
proposing to "hijack the brief 
moments of authentic living 
we're permitted and turn them 
upon the status quo that circum¬ 
scribes them." 

Crimethinc is the American 
heir to situationism, born in 
punk sliows and hopped trains 
instead of caffe and garrets. They 


Recipes For Disaster: 
An Anarchist 
Cookbook 


him, 200*1 


have yet to inspire a May '68 but 
in their second book, Recipes for 
Diiailer, they move from their 
previous manifestos and pam¬ 
phlets to suggestions for taking 
action. They offer up a "move- 
able feast," with 61 recipes rang¬ 
ing from "Antifascist Action" to 
"How to Make a Bicycle into a 
Record Player" to "Squatting." 
All are forms of direct action, or 
"acting directly to meet needs." 
(This book turns "just do it" into 
an anarchist slogan.) And nearly 
all take the status quo as a given. 

You can't dumpster-dive if 
people aren't wasting food, you 
can’t make newspaper wraps if 
there are no newspapers and you 
can’t shoplift if there are no more 


stores. Reciptl for Diiailer is an 
inspiring and occasionally bril¬ 
liant primer in how "not to be 
conquered by the conquered ter¬ 
ritory in which you lead your 
life” but is far less helpful if your 
goal is to change the territory, 
not just carve out autonomous 
pockets or liberated areas. It 
offers a politics of liberation tliat 
doesn't actually bother with the 
boring business of politics or 
mass liberation. 

The provocateurs behind 
Crimethinc are die poets of die 
North American anarchist move¬ 
ment. Even as they embody some 
of this movement's best traits, 
they also embody some of its 
worst. Their inability to formulate 
a program for mass action mirrots 
the failure of the anti-authoritari¬ 
an left to play a major role in 
organizing against the Iraq war 
and the failure of direct action tac¬ 
tics to make an impact at die 


Republican National Convention. 

But what Recipe> for Diiailer 
lacks in political program, it 
makes up in spunk. Crimethinc 
isn't operating a one-stop sliop 
for all your revolutionary needs, 
but they don't have to. Through 
dseir writings, they remind us 
dial emancipatory change is not 
just about redistribution of 
wealth or power but about a 
transformation in die way people 
live their lives. The desire for life 
to be exciting and meaningful is 
a revolutionary desire. Moreover, 
in an affluent society, the 
demand for a realization of free¬ 
dom in everyday life may be the 
only demand tliat can’t be met 
short of revolution. 

If Crimethinc has anything to 
do with it, everyone will be 
dancing when the second 
American Revolution comes. 

— MArmiii' Wassehman 



Keeping Free 
Behind Bars 


No Surrender 

Bf Dmd GiIIkii 
A in. Th< Spin., 2004 


No Surrender collects two decodes of 
former-Weather Underground militant 
David Gilbert's prison writings. 

Gilbert came of ago during the Civil 
Rights movement, 
which he explains, 

‘showed mo more of 
a sense of humanity 
and nobility of purpose than I found in the 
white suburbs whore I had grown up.’ In 
1962 ho joined the Congress of Racial 
Equality, and in 1965 began working 
against the war in Vietnam at Columbia 
University whore he co-foundod the 
Studonts for a Democratic Society (SOS) 
chapter that helped lead the famous stu¬ 
dent strike of 1968. 

In the early 1970s ho holped form the 
Weather Underground Organization (WUO). 
According to Gilbert, they took up arms ‘in 
response to the murderous government 
assault on the Black Liberation Movement 
and the unendng, massive bombing of Viet¬ 
nam.’ He spent ten years underground until 
he was arrested in 1981 following a failed 
armored car robbery in upstate Now Vbfk. 

A unit of tho Black LiboraUon Army and 
allied white revolutionaries had attempted 
to rob a Brinks truck. An ensuing shoot¬ 
out left a guard and two police officers 
dead. Several alleged participants wore 
arrested and given long sentences 
whether they played an active part or noL 

Gilbert Is at his best when giving frank 
responses to questions about his past 
actions and lessons for today. A primary 
example is his expressed regret and sad¬ 
ness about tho killing of tho security guard, 
and the two police officers and comrades 
who were killed in the course of events. 

’Coming of Ago Politically at Columbia* 
and his short essays on SDS and WUO are 
excellent examples of tho kind of reflection 
tliat is noodod in organized resistance. His 
critiques of tho Leninist model of organiza¬ 
tion, male supremacy, egotism and sectar¬ 
ianism in the Weather Underground are 
crucial for thinking about activism today. 

Gflbort provides insight and sharp analy¬ 
sis about AIDS, popular social move¬ 
ments, challenging male supremacy and 
imperialism, and ending white supremacy. 

As a white malo struggling to negotiate 
what it moans to fight with love for all peo¬ 
ple, challenge pnvilogo and dovolop an 
affirming and healthy Identity. David 
Gilbert holds a special place in my heart 
- not because I unquostioningy view him 
as a role model, but for his commitment 
to liberation and ability to openly evaluate 
his own work. 

—Cmws Cuss 
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THE INDYPENDENT 

has open meetings every Tuesday al 
7 pjn. at 34 E. 29th St.. 2nd floor. 


FRI JAN 28 

9 pa. • l !0 

SOUTH EAST ASM HEUU BLUERT 
Come gun us for a right of Ive e< 
weft. to raise raoiey tor the South East Asia 
relef effort. Uve performances try lean 
Grae. E.O.W.. spoken work poets at 10 pm. 
Party at 11:30 p.m. »Ith DJ Snooze spinning 
hip hop. reggae, classics ana 60s. Also 
accessing blarkets as additional donations. 
SoJhpM. 125 5th Avo. t>/« SMflhg; art Si .Wn. 
BroUeyn. muwnluus 

SAT JAN 29 

1-4 pm. • Rot 

CHILDREN'S HEADING AND BASKHWEAMNG 
A reading of Margie Clary's cHtten’s Boo* 
A Sweet Sweet Basket will be Mewed by a 
discussion ol the history and tratktrons o) 
A/rlcan basket-earing. P a rti c ipan ts will 
create their own boskets to take home. 

SoJh snore Broom Miuun. 

12 FUton Si. 212.748.8758 


1 - 2:30 cm. • Roo 

»ouvg people's writing workshop 

With local writer Jaoyjelne Woodson. 
Vm (Up Boris COW. 1022 Cmtil/ou Rood. 
Pah. natM* Bco-Ml — ruiKiem.nol 


SUN JAN 30 

1 • 3 pm. • Fro® 

ARMED RES/S TAHOE AHD BLACK 
UBERAJlOH STRUGGLE 
leant about the Movement ana how you 
con participate In or contrtrute to Its work. 

1 oundrfi members ot the Malcolm X 
Grassroots Movement nil speak as part of 
the Mat dm X 80 lecture Senes. 

W1CM Cff<«. 288 *Ur».« A*®_ 3<d ItOM 
7182548803 

2 pm. •14-6 
BROOKLYN WORKS 

Iera a tamlycentered interactive exhbibon 
about the werkng people ot Brooklyn. their 
ocCToatlons. chaterftes. an! resilience, aid 
how they contrtuted to shaping the notion. 
Browyn Hlitortl* Scoot* 

128 POir«w« St. BroMOw Hog-ts 
7182224111 


ANTRIM CASKET 

TUE FEB 1 

7 p* 

921 BOOK TAIR 

Check out the grown! number of becks that 
question the official version ol what hap¬ 
pened on 91L Receotran ad Ihe musk 
«■ Pep Berks Cob. 1022 Corulfiu Road. Qteioi 
Puk. Fnn.s'. Bcollin. ■—.rapcreotrwt 

7 - 9 pm. • brnukni oplural 
PV8UC SPEAKING TOR 
GRASSROOTS ORGANXERS 
For those new to pjblk speaking end those 
expeneeced at II the Green speakers work 
shops offer knowledge, practice and sup 
porthe feedback, ho preparation Is needed. 
FtSVP to green speakers**! ala.’). com. 

4 IrVru PMta. ram 14b St. 

WED FEB 2 

4:30 pa. • Fro® 

MARCH AND RALLY /OR HOUSING 
Join NYC AIDS fbustog Network. Moke the 
(toad by Waking, end mny other city grass 


COMMUNITY 

CALENDAR JANUARY/ 

-FEBRUARY 


roots orgtnxaUons in •Houvr-g Here 4 Now: 
Guild It. fit it. Save a march and ralV to 
demand that Battery Park City money be 
used to Build and presene affordaBle h>j s 
Ing. housing for low and moderate ncirrie 
people, arvj petmareot housrc ter home- 
less people living with AOS. 

Mach o:rosi BrcoHyn BOdto to Cky Hal: gair.it 
83:30 p.m. or BioWyn ilso. or 4:30 In from of 
City Hal. 7182467923 

THU FEB 3 

6:30 pa. • frw 

PROTECT WEST HARLEM 

The Coalition to Preserve Community, the 

grassroots group ol West Harlem reslPints 

organ Id rfi to fight Columbia's efferta to 

build a new carpus In the aea. will meet 

to make pans ard renew successes. 

St Mar's Oath. 521W. 126b St 

8 p.m 2 am. • >16120 Ocnabm 
EPICENTER: A/D TOR ACEH 
In cobbaratkin with Atetmese activists, 
experiments rmolc aid visual artists wll 
hold a (urCralser to benefit victims of the 
tsunami In the Indonesian proilnce of Aceh. 
Clcmtnu 8»J Wl« Cortot. 107 Si/lcU Sr MI 


PAll ALEXANDER 900 P.M. 
HOWARD FISHMAN 20.00 P.M. 
PRETEND KING 22.00 P.M. 
Pceo’s Card. Store. 709 lair a Si. 
MOamtMg. BrockMi. l 
rrsc musk tvaiy nlfl* 

, 718302 3770 


FRI FEB 4 

6:30 pa. • >610 DaelUn 
CELEBRATE CARIBBEAN RESISTANCE 
Wn us li a night of celebration ot the 
Reslstaice and Revolutionary strangles ol 
the latln Caribbean. Eat Latin food and get 
an update on what's happening In Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, with the Cuban (lie arid the 
Puerto Rkai pell teal ptscrens. and with 
the stntgge tor democracy and treed cm In 
the Domlnkan Rrpcblc. 

81 Mur's Ounh. 521 W. 129b Si 
7186014751 

7:30 pa. • >3 

•I REMEMBER HARLEM * VIDEO NIGHT 
In the fret ot fees lfour screeorgs for Black 
Mlstiry Month. Fraedan Hall will screen - l 


don’t miss an issue 

SUBSCRIBE 

DAY 


JUST $25 A YEAR 

to stay on top of the news and 
the movement for global justice. 
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me 


CD deck enclosed 


Remember Hatom: The Early Years 11600 
1930)’ V, filmmaker 1111 Mies, who -II HUo 
Wjx era work erd ten dlscutilon. Series 
contimes every Friday In February. 

Fr«OJof"i Hill 113 *MI 128lh Street 
(212) 2220633 

>15 

ANT1BAL4S AfRODEAT ORCHESTRA 
Sourpa> 125 5th B/- Stull'S and >1 W*k 
Boudtti. MMxu>ainar.csni 

SAT FEB 5 

5 B pa. • Dm 
SCRABBLE SAWRDAIS 
Are you an avid anagrammer? 

Do rcu know just what lo do -tth a ’0*? 
Bring ynur lucky letters ana a partrra tn 
dxiDles Scrabble every Saturday evening. 
POM’S Csnd. Bbra, 709 LorWor 51 
Wllunibirg. Bnoatm. l aom to towntr 5t 
tree null; svsry -Mht • 

. 718-023770 


SUN FEB 6 

3p.m • >3 

OUR UHORGANlClZED READING 
an open poetry reading 
Gdtery/Pertocmanoe Space 
ho StffHJp. ho lime Limb, 
ho Features, ho BuIBhIt. 

ABC M» Ho . 156 RMhgUn Swot 
(betwtor anon A 8ufi«h| 2122543867 

9 D.m • 112 

A NIGHT AGAINST THE WAR 
loe's Puh n the Publk Theater hosts an 
evening ot antiwar activists and Iraqi 
American arlists. Featured Coasts Induing 
Iraq War veteran Sgl Ilmmy Massey, mu to 
clan Stephan Smith, playwright Heather 
Hallo am journals! Oatir Jamal (on the 
prone trem Iraq). 

Jew's Ft*. 425 lUarcPo a. Minlullan 
m>3i«|ut>onn 


ISSA CABRERA 

Isa Cabrera Beautifully mlies yvi i 
duia. labn rhrthmn. and a New YUlh soul 
ful sensibility with her seductive voice and 
comfortable delivery. Come unwrrJ aid 
ee|oy the evecative sounds at her hnml 
CABUIUS Call y GiUna 
1701 laUigmn Am.. tMImm 1C6 & 107 
2128467-344 


^7 n dy>T- c nt 


500 P.ITL • »€« 

OPEN NBC SB 
WAPUSH MALONE 8:30 P.M. 
MATTY CHARLES AND 
THE VALENTINES 10:0 PM. 


Pete’s Cma Sure. 709 I 
Wllamtug. Brcodm. L 9 Ms lo lo»mr 81. 
mo ausk nvory * 10 " - 

718332-3770 


TUE FEB 8 

7 p.m. • Fra® 

IEARN ABOUT HIM /ESTIVAL VOLUNTEERING 
The 2006 Irtbeca Rim FesUral (April 21 - 
May 1) Is lodur* tor volunteers to work b 
Ot areas ot the festrvai iraludry; special 
events, the Bo« office, screenings, the 
ranviy Festival and many other deport 
menu. At this Q&A session, organicrs -III 
tell yoj how to get Involved- RSVP to votun 
teerv9trbKafirnlestrval.org. 

Tithtoe Cka-as 

54 V—Ilk Sbnot 2129412404 


THU FEB 10 - FEB 28 

oddls: >10 • (MUitn 4 ilmUres >6 
DOCUMENTARY /OR!NIGHT 
MrtM’s anal e«bl>on at rkrtktkn mein 
tauw wita thri kxk ol lisun 

aunt the watl RafiTg hum Palrirk 
Osman s Softabr AVrrte - about the eaptrsi 
dmt of Chle - anl Jos Or FtiteTs Alas Kugun 
Gtel- a mufclsuro! Henry mvstrry. to a 
CMKtoTs Trtalte fcncring BrUJanfrach dree 
tr Aff6s Uva -*h be Ntw York pnmere c< 
rer re- UltQ Cra>sadaW«XO and Dkn Sard's 
Ihcw 2600, -«h totOra Gl ScoAs MotlrR 
9ee mothers n prison, Itocumentay Fortenfg 
eftfs edf psnpBctM^s Cfi Nsfcfy. (KUk3y 
aiture. al wa. pea*, ad tfe lunan condi 
Son Several wuks raved tfe cfurCTg mbs of 
women n Iran. Maurtats. Oe Paessnbn tetri 
tnes. ad BiaB. Km Dung V»x.'s Rryswratm 
ad Onrgjae lee's £Of erarrlns pcblcs h 
Nalh and South Korea Seven* -oris center cn 
nuit. frm the Lknclan cjIQo eaten® of Mart la 
Radio's Abac to the ktrs ot tbs CoWrtbn 
Out was n Juan MauM Eihavomo's MxThs 
of Aah and rock music artrg Ammcsi trows 
n Inn n Geo-gc Guinea's SandTadc to W». 
TY« Miuun rf Modnm Al 
11 W 53 Bl 212 7C38941)11 
(On omiiiti vm okv M luihiMa r pusin irfy) 


E-mail events to: 

lndymedla«vent8dyahoo.com 
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